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REVIEW  AND  PREVIEW  OF  88TH  CONGRESS 


President  Kennedy’s  and  President  Johnson’s  two 
“must”  bills  covering  civil  rights  and  a  $11  billion  tax 
cut  received  so  much  critical  attention  that  the  omni¬ 
bus  civil  rights  bill  never  reached  the  floor  of  either 
House,  and  the  tax  measure  is  still  pending  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 


The  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress  finally  ground 
to  a  close  December  30.  It  was  the  longest  continuous 
session  since  World  War  II,  and  has  been  variously 
labeled  as  “drifting,”  “uninspired”  and  “dreary.” 


Yet  there  were  some  pluses:  The  Senate  approved  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  a  first  step  in  controlling  the 
arms  race.  In  the  domestic  realm.  Congress  initiated 
a  new  program  to  aid  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded;  it 
expanded  the  Manpower  Training  Act  to  provide  basic 
education  classes  for  jobless  illiterates  and  it  approved 
a  series  of  bills  that  the  Administration  contends  will 
do  more  for  education  than  any  other  legislation  passed 
in  the  last  100  years.  They  will  provide  additional 
loans  for  college  students,  help  build  college  class¬ 
rooms,  enlarge  medical  schools,  and  expand  vocational 
education. 


Yet  Congress  did  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  one  year,  and  it  approved  appropria¬ 
tions  permitting  the  Justice  Department  to  add  15  more 
attorneys  to  its  40-mcmber  civil  rights  staff. 


Efforts  to  encourage  Congress  to  come  to  grips  with  its 
many  procedural  problems  were  blocked  early  in  De¬ 
cember  when  Sen.  Richard  Russell,  Ga..  objected  to 
consideration  of  S. Con. Res.  1.  by  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
Pa.  S. Con. Res.  1  would  have  created  a  joint  committee 
to  study  Congressional  reorganization. 


On  the  debit  side.  Congress  eontinued  almost  auto¬ 
matically  to  allocate  more  than  one-half  the  budget  to 
military  defense  and  such  status  symbols  as  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  before  the  Russians.  The  size  of 
these  programs  and  their  relationship  to  unmet  social 
needs  received  little  analysis.  Sen.  George  McGovern’s 
attempt  to  cut  the  $47  billion  defense  budget  59f 
engendered  very  little  debate  and  won  only  two  votes. 
Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright’s  amendment  to  cut  109f  from 
the  $5  billion  space  budget  was  defeated  46  to  36 
without  any  answer  to  the  Senator’s  challenge:  do  we 
really  want  to  “spend  17  times  as  much  on  space  ad¬ 
venture  this  year  as  on  clearing  urban  blight  and 
slums?”  Do  “we  want  to  spend  25  times  as  much  on 
space  as  on  providing  adequate  public  housing  for  low 
income  families?” 


PARTIAL  AGENDA  FOR  1961 


All  bills  that  were  not  voted  up  or  down  in  1963  have 
carried  over  to  1964.  Action  is  needed  in  many  areas 
listed  below  if  the  United  States  is  to  do  its  share  in 
building  a  disarmed  world  under  law  with  substantial 
economic  and  social  justice  for  all. 


•  F<>rri<iii  aid.  which  drew  so  much  Congressional 
criticism  in  1963.  should  be  specifically  oriented  toward 
the  task  of  world  economic  development,  not  used  as  a 
cold  war  instrument.  Economic  assistance  should  be 
increased  and  separated  from  the  military  aid  program. 


Expenditures  in  other  fields  were  not  approved  so 
lightly.  Congress  cut  the  $15  million  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  budget  by  50 .  It  extensively 
reviewed,  revised  and  restricted  the  foreign  economic 
assistance  programs  which  seek  to  raise  living  stand¬ 
ards  and  develop  human  resources  around  the  world. 
It  reduced  the  $2.2  billion  request  for  bilateral  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  tecbnical  aid  some  34^7  .  and  in  an 
unusual  move  cut  $15  million  from  funds  needed  to 
meet  U.S.  commitments  to  international  aid  and  UN 
peacekeeping  activities.  The  Peace  Corps  was  one  of 
the  few  humanitarian  programs  to  emerge  relativelv 
unscathed  with  a  budget  of  $92  million,  or  some  56'^J 
larger  than  last  year’s  budget. 


•  Food  for  Pean*  legislation.  P.L.  480.  comes  up  for 
review  and  renewal  in  1964.  The  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  legislation  could  be  strengthened  bv  three 
actions.  The  first  would  be  to  stop  thinking  of  P.L.  480 
as  a  surplus  disposal  program  and  to  put  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  objective  of  over¬ 
coming  world  hunger.  Seeond.  food  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  cold  war  by  lilting  restrictions  upon  sales 
or  donations  to  Communist  countries.  .A  third  desirable 
change  would  be  to  remove  the  requirement  for  specific 
appropriations  by  Congress  of  foreign  currencies  to  be 
used  in  “programs  of  medical  and  seientilie  research, 
cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition 
tmd  sanitation." 


o 
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•  L’.S.  rontrihutioriH  to  UN  aid  programs  should  be 
increased  where  possible.  The  1964  debate  may  center 
on  how  much  the  United  States  should  contribute  to 
the  continuing  peacekeeping  operations  of  the  UN. 
Many  UN  members  hope  the  United  States  will  agree 
to  contribute  38-40% .  Many  Congressmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  hope  to  cut  contributions  to  all  UN  pro¬ 
grams  below  30% ,  althoMgh  U.S.  ability  to  pay  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  44%  . 

•  In  view  of  President  Johnson’s  declaration  at  the 
UN  that  the  United  States  wants  to  “see  the  cold  war 
end,  once  and  for  all,”  Congress  might  well  review  its 
reHtrirtions  on  trade  with  Communist  nations;  recon¬ 
sider  its  attitude  toward  Cuba;  and  re-examine  its  con¬ 
tinuing  opposition  to  UN  seating  and  U.S.  recognition 
of  Communist  China. 

•  As  another  step  toward  eliminating  the  cold  war, 
the  Senate  should  turn  down  a  House-passed  bill  which 
would  commit  Americans  to  development  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  fallout  shelter  system  costing  an  estimated  $6.8 
billion  over  a  five-year  period.  This  bill  may  be  debated 
by  the  Senate  in  January. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  it  should  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  “ashcan  ...  it  would  be  foolish  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  artificial  panic  raised  by  the  fallout  shelter 
bill’s  supporters.  .  .  .  The  fallout  shelter  program  would 
cost  $190  million  in  its  first  year  but  this  sum  is  only 
the  nose  under  the  Treasury’s  tent.  The  funds  fore¬ 
seen  in  future  years  would  put  fallout  shelters  in  the 
company  of  the  pyramids  among  exotic  boondogles. 
If  the  country  is  interested  in  economy,  here  is  an 
excellent  bud  to  nip.” 

•  Congress  should  approve  the  Planning  for  Peace 
resolution  introduced  by  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  Pa.,  and 
18  others.  S. Con. Res.  64  urges  the  President  to  formu¬ 
late  as  “speedily  as  possible”  specific  recommendations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  World  Peace 
Force  and  other  international  machinery  to  supervise 
disarmament  and  keep  the  peace. 

•  Rep.  Howard  W.  Smith,  Va.,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  that  schedules  bills  for  floor  action, 
has  reluctantly  announced  that  he  will  start  consider¬ 
ing  scheduling  procedures  for  the  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill.  H.R.  7152,  on  January  9. 

This  decision  resulted  in  part  from  pressure  from  other 
Congressmen  who  have  been  trying  to  get  the  bill  to 
the  floor  since  last  November  20.  Some  Democrats, 
without  leadership  support,  started  a  Discharge  Peti¬ 
tion  to  take  the  bill  away  from  the  Rules  Committee. 
As  of  December  19,  1963,  they  had  collected  166  of 
the  218  signatures  needed  to  discharge  the  Committee. 
Last  December  11,  House  Republicans  tried,  and  failed, 
to  bring  the  bill  before  the  House  under  the  rarely  used 
Calendar  Wednesday  procedure,  by  which  a  committee 
chairman  can  call  for  immediate  consideration  of  bills 
reported  by  his  own  committee. 

^  Continued  expressions  of  urgency  on  this  legislation 
are  important  to  insure  action  in  1964. 

•  The  slow  pace  of  civil  rights  legislation  has  delayed 
action  on  three  UN  human  rights  conventions  sent  to 
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the  Senate  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  They  deal 
with  slavery,  forced  labor  and  status  of  women.  A 
fourth  Convention  on  Genocide  has  been  before  the 
Senate  since  1949.  Refusal  by  the  U.S.  Senate  to  con¬ 
sent  to  ratification  of  UN  Conventions  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  slow  development  of 
international  law  on  human  rights. 

•  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  already  sched¬ 
uled  mid-January  hearings  on  proposals  to  revise  or 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  immigration  quota  system. 

Other  Issues.  The  President  is  expected  to  ask  for  leg¬ 
islation  to  improve  conditions  for  an  estimated  20  to 
30  million  Americans  who  do  not  have  adequate  food, 
shelter  or  medicine.  The  House  will  have  on  its  agenda 
a  number  of  Senate  passed  bills  which  would :  create  a 
National  Service  Corps  of  volunteers  to  work  on  In¬ 
dian  reservations  and  in  depressed  areas;  establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  Employment  Program 
for  needy  young  people;  improve  living  conditions  for 
migratory  labor;  and  expand  aid  to  depressed  areas. 

Proposals  to  provide  aid  for  public  school  construction, 
medical  care  for  the  aged  and  greater  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage  laws  are  still  pending  before  Comm.it- 
tees  of  both  Houses. 

The  “Truth-in-Lending”  Bill,  S.  750,  introduced  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  nineteen  others  would  re¬ 
quire  lenders  and  credit  sellers  to  disclose  to  consum¬ 
ers  the  full  dollar  cost  of  credit,  and  the  interest  or 
finance  rate.  Congressional*  action  may  be  needed  to 
protect  the  public  in  the  light  of  an  expected  report  by 
the  Surgeon  General’s  Advisory  Committee  on  smoking 
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Chance  to  Thaw  Cold  War  Rejected 

The  argument  over  the  late  President  Kennedy’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  allow  private  traders  to  sell  surplus  wheat  to 
Russia  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  protracted 
debates  of  the  session,  held  up  adjournment  and  ended 
in  a  draw. 

Opposition  centered  on  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Export- 
Import  Bank  had  agreed  to  guarantee  payment  of  these 
short-term  credit  sales,  as  it  frequently  guarantees  pay¬ 
ment  on  large-scale  exports  to  non-Communist  nations. 
Leading  opponents,  such  as  Sen.  Karl  Mundt,  S.D., 
introduced  bills  to  prohibit  such  guarantees  on  the 
grounds  that  the  United  States  must  continue  to  re¬ 
strict  trade  if  it  is  to  win  the  Cold  War. 

The  “logic”  of  this  position,  according  to  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright.  Ark.,  is  “that  sooner  or  later  either  our  type 
of  society  or  the  Soviet  Union’s  type  of  society  must  be 
utterly  destroyed.  .  .  .  This  logic  allows  no  room  for 
the  possibility  of  change  through  a  long  process  of 
evolution.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  possibility  which  I 
see  as  the  hope,  perhaps  the  only  hope  of  avoiding  the 
irreparable  catastrophe  of  thermonuclear  war.”  The 
FCNL  opposed  the  bills  on  somewhat  similar  grounds 
but  also  insisted  that  food  should  not  be  used  as  a 
weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

The  Mundt  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  57  to  35 
on  November  26.  The  House  then  added  it  as  a  rider 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  218  to  169;  the  Senate  struck 
the  rider,  52  to  32,  but  was  forced  to  compromise  its 
stand  when  the  House  refused,  141  to  136,  to  pass  the 
foreign  aid  bill  without  some  expression  of  opposition 
to  the  sales.  Under  the  compromise  wording,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  prohibited  from  guaranteeing 
commercial  transactions  of  Communist  nations  unless 
the  “President  determines  that  such  guarantees  would 
be  in  the  national  interest.” 

The  rider  will  undoubtedly  impede  completion  of  the 
sales.  An  even  more  important  stumbling  block  is  the 
Administration’s  requirement  that  part  of  the  wheat 
be  shipped  in  American  vessels.  American  shippers 
charge  higher  rates  than  most  foreign  lines. 


Disariiiaiiieiit  Afseiiey  Criticized 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  ( ACDA ) 
has  been  broadly  criticized  in  Washington  over  the  past 
year,  despite  the  fact  that  Agency  personnel  played  a 
leading  role  in  helping  negotiate  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  in  arranging  for  the  direct  line  between  Moscow 
and  Washington. 

Some  critics  are  afraid  of  the  Agency’s  draft  treaty  on 
(a  neial  and  Complete  Disarmament  because  they  are 
alraid  of  Russian  intentions  and  they  don’t  trust  inter¬ 
national  institutions  of  law  and  order. 

^  Consequently.  Congress  refused  the  Administration’s 
request  to  make  the  Agency  permanent,  and  a  Senate 
-I  Subcommittee  recommended  a  2  3  cut  in  the  ACDA 
l)udget.  Some  S7.5  million  was  finally  appropriated, 
or  only  one-half  of  the  funds  requested. 


Since  many  Congressmen  had  the  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  strong  public  support  exhibited  for  ACDA 
in  1963  was  solicited  by  the  Agency,  they  wrote  into 
law  that  none  of  the  Agency’s  funds  should  be  used 
to  pay  for  “propaganda  concerning  the  work”  of  ACDA. 
This  action  might  be  compared  to  the  lack  of  Congres¬ 
sional  concern  over  Senator  Fulbright’s  charge  that  the 
space  agency  was  asking  for  $6  million  last  year  for 
“public  relations  to  go  around  the  country  with  space- 
mobiles  and  drum  up  support.” 

The  ACDA  has  also  been  criticized  by  some  disarma¬ 
ment  proponents  who  say  it  should  be  doing  more 
creative  research,  especially  on  the  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  making  for  war  and  conflict,  and  on  ways  of  con¬ 
verting  our  defense-oriented  economy  to  productive 
civilian  activities. 


President  Acts  on  Economic  Conversion 

There  is  new  interest  in  Washington  in  preparing  to 
convert  our  defense-oriented  economy  to  other  activi¬ 
ties.  One  reason  is  that  military  spending  is  leveling 
off  due  to  changing  weapons  technology,  a  government 
economy  drive  and  eased  East-West  tensions.  Another 
reason  is  the  Congressional  uproar  which  occurred 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  announced  on 
December  12  that  33  military  installations  in  14  states 
and  three  foreign  countries  would  be  closed  down  over 
a  three  and  a  half  year  period.  Two  New  York  Sena¬ 
tors  and  eight  Representatives  introduced  bills  aimed 
at  heading  off  the  shut  down  of  bases  in  areas  of  sub¬ 
stantial  unemployment.  Irate  Congressional  delega¬ 
tions  from  California,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
sought  to  block  the  closing  of  government  owned  navy 
yards. 

As  a  result.  President  .Johnson  on  December  21  set 
up  a  special  Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of 
Defense  and  Disarmament.  The  Committee  will  be 
chaired  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers.  Other  members  will  be  drawn  from 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Commerce,  Labor,  from 
AEC,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  ACDA, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  Presidential  Committee  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
efforts  by  Senator  George  McGovern,  S.  D.,  and  others 
to  focus  attention  on  economic  conversion.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  victory  by  the  10  Senators  who  had  urged 
creation  of  a  similar  commission  in  a  bill,  S.  2274. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  the  new  Committee 
will  face  is  the  prospect  of  cutbacks  in  the  production 
of  atomic  weapons  material.  This  would  affect  whole 
towns,  such  as  Richland,  Washington;  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee;  Paducah,  Kentucky;  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  and 
Savannah  River,  Georgia. 

Walter  Lippmann  has  pointed  out  “the  economy  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Pentagon  is  over  two-thirds  as  large 
as  the  whole  economy  of  Great  Britain.  Our  military 
supply  system  is  now  some  seventeen  times  larger  than 
the  largest  private  enterprise,  namely,  the  gigantic 
General  .Motors  complex.  In  seven  states  employment 
in  defense  industries  is  from  20  percent  (Arizona)  to 
30  percent  (Kansas)  of  total  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment.” 
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FCIN'L  Testimony  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  FCNL  record 
for  testifying  before  Congressional  Committees  may 
have  hit  an  all  time  high  of  21  in  1963.  Testimony 
was  presented  at  17  Congressional  hearings,  and  an 
additional  four  testimonies  were  filed  for  the  printed 
record.  In  addition,  we  co-signed  one  statement.  Testi¬ 
mony  in  support  of  civil  rights  legislation  was  given 
jointly  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
and  the  statement  supporting  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  was  on  behalf  of  the  Board  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  of  Friends  General  Conference  and 
FCNL. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  many  Friends  with 
special  interests  and  competence  willing  to  give  testi¬ 
mony.  They  have  included  two  presidents  of  Friends 
Colleges  ( on  the  draft  and  test  ban ) ,  two  doctors  ( on 
foreign  aid  and  civil  defense),  two  educators  (on  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  civil  defense),  a  lawyer  (on  military 
appropriations),  and  a  Friend  with  eight  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  Kenya  ( on  foreign  aid  ) . 

Quakers  Carry  Concerns  to  Congressmen.  FCNL’s  chart 
of  “1963  Congressional  Interviews”  provides  some  in¬ 
teresting  figures;  during  1963,  some  600  interviews 
were  held  with  Members  of  Congress  by  FCNL  staff 
and  visiting  Friends.  An  additional  175  interviews 
were  held  with  Congressional  Assistants.  Friends  have 
visited  the  offices  of  nearly  half  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  highest  number  of  visits  was  made  to  the 
Iowa  delegation.  Other  delegations  heavily  visited  by 
Friends  include  California,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  In  all.  Representatives  from 
46  states  were  interviewed. 

Bouquet  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Rep.  Robert  McClory,  Ill., 
recently  reported  on  the  low  administrative  cost  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  said,  “.  .  .  there  are  7  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  the  field  for  each  administrative  em¬ 


ployee.  .  .  .  Quite  a  contrast  is  reported  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  Corps  of  young  and  old  serving  the  cause 
of  peace  and  the  military  services  which  require  35 
persons  behind  desks  for  each  man  in  the  field  in 
uniform.” 

“The  World  Is  Moving  .  .  Rabbi  Maurice  Eisendrath, 
speaking  at  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con^ega- 
tions  Assembly,  November  16,  said:  “As  war  is  too 
important  to  leave  to  generals,  so  is  peace  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  left  to  government  alone.  Too  long  have 
religious  groups  played  the  ignoble  role  of  invoking 
God  and  high-order  rationalizations  to  justify  whatever 
their  own  nations  chose  to  do.  .  .  .  The  world  is  moving 
too  speedily,  the  issues  are  too  urgent,  to  permit  even 
a  shred  of  self-satisfaction.  ...  It  is  too  easy  for  the 
United  States  to  go  on  with  its  self-righteous  assump¬ 
tion  that  peace  depends  on  what  the  aggressive  im¬ 
perialists  of  the  east  do  or  do  not  do.  .  .  .  Peace  depends 
also,  in  no  small  measure,  upon  what  we  Americans 
do  or  do  not  do.” 

For  Your  1964  Calendar.  Quaker  Leadership  Seminars, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  3-6,  May  18-21.  .  .  .  National  Civil 
Liberties  Clearing  House  Annual  Conference,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  March  19-20.  .  .  .  Republican  Convention,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  July  13.  .  .  .  Democratic  Convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
August  24. 

Send  For  Your  New  “How-To”.  “How-to-Write  Your  Con¬ 
gressman  and  the  President”  is  now  available  from  FCNL  for 
5^.  The  leaflet  discusses  how  Members  of  Congress  handle  their 
mail,  and  gives  suggestions  for  writing  letters. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
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The  Friends  Committee 
On  Matienai  legislation 

is  a  committee  of  P'riends  working  with  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  W.\SHINGTON 
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to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 
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•  I  pon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
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•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
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•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  .Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 
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